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encourage the participation of young men in political
office. It is true that some of the appointri^tr<
appear to smack of the bad old practice by whdcS"
promotion to junior office depended more on wealth
or social connection than upon ability. But on the
whole Mr. Chamberlain has shown an interest in
the views of a younger generation, which is un-
doubtedly commendable in a man of his age and
position, subjected to such exacting requirements
in the discharge of his own duties. This is part of a
broader and more general characteristic of Mr.
Chamberlain; he has not shut his mind to new
influences or new ideas. He is a man absolutely and
properly dominated by his respect for the facts of a
situation. It is this quality which has given him the
reputation amongst those who are prepared to sub-
ordinate facts to wishful thinking of being narrow
and obstinate. In fact he is resolute in his determina-
tion to let facts have their say, and this quality in
itself was becoming sufficiently unfashionable in
British politics to attract the unkind and inaccurate
label of obstinacy. In controversy Mr. Chamberlain
has always been spirited. In Mr. Baldwin's 1924-9
Parliament he was one of the few members of .the
Treasury bench who made a practice of taking his
coat off and hitting back at the Socialists with equal
vigour and rather greater effect than that which they
infused into their attacks. In those days he remained
completely impassive, and as if oblivious, while
attacks were actually being made upon him. This
helped to earn him the reputation of being cold and
inhuman. That this is a wrong inference is suggested
by the fact that the converse does not apply: Mr,
Chamberlain has not shown himself to be cold or
insensitive in the House of Commons towards those
who have made appreciative remarks with regard to
his policy or the work of his Department. In fact